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CATHOLICISM IN SCOTLAND 

In the modern age recognition of a distinctive minority leads al- 
most always to separation and conflict. It might seem that to 
dedicate a special number of this review to Scotland would insist 
once again on the recognition of the Scottish section of the British 
Isles and foment, however slightly, the spirit of separation and 
division just at a time when the crying need is for solidarity. But 
solidarity does not arise out of a mist of distinction. It requires 
the acknowledgement of individualities and their rights, and, built 
up on that acknowledgement, an understanding co-operation to- 
wards the common good. That is needed now among nations, classes 
and families, or the increasing disintegration will continue to 
atomize society. Scotland, and particularly Catholic Scotland, has 
much to offer to such a solidarity of people, not from a romantic 
view of her bonnie isles and lassies—Ian Finlay has called the 
romantic view of Scotland ‘The Great Illusion’—but from a mea- 
sured judgment of her past history, her present industrial import- 
ance, her unique peasantry of crofters, as well as her well known 
propensity for hard-headed philosophy and business. Here, in 
BLACKFRIARS, we present a few aspects of such valuable contri- 
butions to co-operation and solidarity. They are limited in scope 
and with a Dominican bias in the historical articles, but they are 
offered as an approach to a reasoned and unromantic understanding 
of the great potentiality of Catholicism in Scotland. 
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BISHOP CLEMENT OF DUNBLANE, O.P. 


MartTHEW Paris, writing of the last expedition of Alexander II, 
king of Scots, said that it was reported to be due to ‘‘the constant 
urging of a certain indiscreet bishop of Strathearn, a friar, of a 
truth, of the Order of Preachers’’. (Chron. Maj., V. p. 89; Rolls 
Ser.) This indiscreet bishop was Clement of Dunblane, with whom 
the history of the Dominican Order in Scotland begins. Apart 
from the words of Matthew Paris, there appears to be nothing writ- 
ten about him which is not laudatory, and since the 17th century 
at least he has commonly been referred to by Scottish writers, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, as ‘‘Saint Clement’’, although 
there has never been any authorisation of cultus. The title is. prob- 
ably due solely to Camerarius, who assigned Bishop Clement a place 
in his calendar of Scottish saints, under the date March 19th. But 
before that time warm praise was given to Clement, though not the 
name of saint, both by mediaeval Scottish writers and by chroniclers 
of his own order; and it is safe to say that no Scottish Dominican 
has left so great a memory, and few others are so deserving of re- 
membrance. 

After studying at Paris, where he is said to have received the 
habit from St. Dominic himself according to one account, from 
Matthew of France according to another, Clement was chosen to 
lead a group of friars being sent to Scotland in answer to an invita- 
tion from Alexander II. There was a tradition, according to no 
higher authority than Boece, which said that the King and St. 
Dominic had met and arranged the matter personally, but although 
this was no doubt a fine thing to assert against the greater English 
Province there is no evidence to support it. Both the king and Wil- 
liam Malvoisin, the Bishop of St. Andrews, were, however, acquain- 
ted with the work of the Blackfriars in England and on the contin- 
ent, and Clement and his brethren were welcomed by them warmly. 
Helped by royal and episcopal favour, expansion was rapid. In 
several instances, most notably in Perth and Edinburgh, the friars 
were settled in houses belonging to the king. Between 1230-33, 
approximately, foundations were made in Berwick, Ayr, Edinburgh, 
Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen, Elgin and Inverness. Others were to 
follow before the century was out, but these, with the addition of 
Glasgow, which was established at the invitation of the bishop and 
chapter in the next decade, and St. Andrews, founded by the bis- 
hop in 1274, were to remain the most important Dominican houses 
in Scotland until the Reformation—although Berwick was even- 
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BISHOP CLEMENT OF DUNBLANE, 0.P. 123 
tually to become Engiish. Jn au this pioneering work Brother 
Clement was the leaaing figure, subject to the autnority ot the Ling- 
lish Provincial who then, and ior at least a century, as far as has 
been ascertained as yet, ruied the Scottish houses through a Vicar- 
General. But in 1283 an end was put to Clement's preoccupation 
with exclusiveiy Dominican affairs, by his being made Bishop of 
Dunbiane. ‘lhe Melrose Chronicle recorded the event: ‘‘‘fThe canon 
Clement, one of the order of the Friars Preachers, was elected to 
the bishopric of Dunbiain, and was consecrated by William, bishop 
of St. Andrews, on the day of the transiation of St. Cuthbert (4tn 
Sept.) at Wedale’’. (Trans. in Eng. Church Historians, LV. pt. 1. 
p. 177). 

ma was certainiy recognition of his gifts. Dunblane was a prob- 
lem, and it was given to Clement to try to solve. or a consider- 
able time the diocese had been negiected, and for many years was 
actually without a bishop. 1t was at best a poor see, but as a result 
ot steady alienation of property it was impoverished to such a degree 
that there was doubt as to whether it could survive. Of its revenues 
much was in the hands of powerful barons, such as the Earl of 
Menteith, and much in the possession of religious houses such as 
Inchaffray, Lindores and the great Abbey of Arbroath. The build- 
ing of the cathedral church, begun in the previous century, made 
little progress. Clement described it as roofiess, in a report to 
Rome. He had, he told the Pope, no place to lay his head; there 
was no chapter, and but one rural chaplain who officiated about 
three times a week in the unfinished church. The income remain- 


' ing to the diocese was insufficient to keep the bishop for six months. 


The Holy See decided that if this state of things could not be 
mended, the see was to be transferred to the Canons Regular of St. 
John, at Inchaffray, who would have for the future the right of 
electing bishops. Clement began the attempt to restore the dio- 
cesan finances, with papal authority to collect a quarter of the 
tithes of all parish churches within the diocese if, in the opinion of 
two bishops appointed by the Pope to examine the matter, it could 
be done without grave scandal. This necessarily entailed action 
against the earls and Abbots who had acquired rights over these 
tithes, but by 1240, after a series of arbitrations, a better income 
had been secured for the bishop and for a reconstituted chapter. 
Bishop Clement’s successor was to complain that the income was 
still insufficient for the fitting support of a bishop, but it appears to 
have maintained the friar bishop, and to have allowed him to renew 
work on the cathedral and to carry it on steadily. Exactly how 
much of the very beautiful church was due to him it is difficult to 
say. Building was to continue for long after his death, but the 
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greater part of the cathedral is thought to date from his episcopate 
and he is generally regarded as deserving the title of builder. 

So by about 1240 Bishop Clement had achieved not only the firm 
establishment of his order in Scotland, but the restoration of a dio- 
cese. His work for his brethren and for his diocese was not finished, 
but in the remaining years of his life he had wider tasks given to 
him. William, Bishop of Argyll, had been drowned in 1241, and 
that see remained vacant untii 1250. During these years it ap- 
pears to have been administered by the Bishop of Dunbiane. There 
were ecclesiastical and political troubles in Argyll at that time, so 
again Clement had no easy work given him. With the Bishop of 
Glasgow, he was authorised by the Pope to transfer the see of Argyll 
from the island of Lismore to some more secure and accessible 
place, the king having offered to contribute to the expenses. The 
latter was at that time making new efforts to regain the Western 
Isles for the Scottish kingdom. Whatever the truth of Matthew 
Paris’s ideas on the justice of Alexander’s campaign in 1249, he was 
probably right in attributing considerable influence in the affair to 
Clement, who was not only a friend and councillor of the king but 
also directly interested in the state of the islands. 

About the same date, in 1247, Bishop Clement was appointed by 
the Pope, collector of the subsidy for the crusade, the preaching of 
which had been begun the year before; and a mandate was issued 
commanding all other prelates in Scotland to enforce any orders 
that the Bishop of Dunblane might issue for the collection of the 
Holy Land subsidy. As in other parts of Europe, so in Scotland 
the Blackfriars were active in support of the crusade. The name of 
one in particular has been preserved—Bro. Ivo of Ayr—because the 
funds which he left, some years after this time, in the care of the 
Premonstratensians of Withorn, were seized by the latter's 
superior with the support, it appears, of the community; and much 
vigorous business followed-in the effort to recover the money, with 
beating of a Legate’s messenger and consequent excommunication 
of the monks. All of which suggests that when the Bishop of Dun- 
blane was made collector he was once again recognized by being 
given heavy responsibility. The heaviest was still to come. 

In many ways 1250 was a year in which Bishop Clement could 
look back with satisfaction on a large amount of work successfully 
accomplished. Since his coming to Scotland in 1230 the religious 
life of the country had grown in strength, helped by the preaching 
of his own and other orders of friars. There had been wise legisla- 
tion to remove abuses. There was an outstanding improvement in 
liturgical observance, in which a large part is believed to have been 
played by one of the Bishop's original companions, Friar Simon 
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BISHOP CLEMENT OF DUNBLANE, 0.P. 125 
Taylor, who is said to have been the first Prior of Edinburgh and to 
have written—although we have only Dempster’s authority for this 
—works ‘‘De cantu ecclesiastico corrigendo’’ and ‘‘De tenore musi- 
eali’’. The greater part of Dunblane Cathedral was probably built 
by 1250. In Glasgow the building of the great church of the Black- 
friars was well under way. A bishop had been at last elected for 
Argyll. In London a General Chapter of the Order granted the 
Bishop unusual recognition by resolving that when he died each 
priest in the Order should say Mass for him; an ordination which, as 
Quétif and Echard have remarked, witnesses to the affection with 
which he had cared for his brethren even when made a bishop, and 
to the high respect in which the whole Order held him. His position 
in the country was also high, as a friend of the late king (Alex- 
ander IT died in 1249), and one of the council of regents who 
governed for the eight year old king, Alexander III. 

In the latter capacity he was to play an important part in the re- 
maining years of his life. On Alexander II’s death the English 
king, Henry III, began various attempts to win feudal overlordship 
of Scotland. A request that the Pope should declare the Scots 
king his feudal inferior was refused. An effort to persuade Alex- 
ander to do homage for his kingdom in 1251, when he was married 
to Henry’s daughter at York, also failed. Henry’s envoys in Scot- 
land found determined opposition among the regents, among whom 
the bishops of Glasgow and Dunblane were notable, and set about 
building a pro-English party, headed by the High Justiciar, Alan 
Durward. In 1255 the latter seized the king and queen. Henry 
was at hand on the borders to give help if necessary, and met the 
rebels at Roxburgh. In Kelso an agreement was made by which 
Henry was recognised as the king of Scotland’s Principal Counsel- 
lor; the former regents were removed from office, and a new council 
was set up, the names of whose members had already appeared in a 
report by Henry’s envoys on the success of their bid for support 
among the Scottish nobles. 

The bishops in the national party were to prove the undoing of 
the Durward group. The bishop-elect of St. Andrews, Gamelin, 
had been among those who refused to sign the Kelso agreement, 
and an effort was made in consequence to prevent his consecration. 
This failed, and he was then declared outlaw. He left the country, 
to take an account of what was happening to Rome. In his ab- 
sence the revenues of his see were appropriated, and charges pre- 
pared with a view to inducing the Pope to remove him. But at 
Rome the messengers of the English party lost their case. Game- 
lin was cleared of the accusations brought against him and Bishop 
Clement, with the Abbots of Melrose and Jedburgh, was instructed 
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126 BLACKFRIARS 

to excommunicate his accusers, in the first instance in general 
terms and then, if they persisted in their hostility, by name. Some- 
where about the close of 1257 the councillors of the Durward party 
were excommunicated by the bishop and the two abbots in Cam- 
buskenneth Abbey. The bishop of St. Andrews was on his way 
home, and was soon to arrive, having escaped efforts to intercept 
him set on foot by Henry. On the grounds that excommunicated 
persons were unfit advisers for a king, and were exposing the nation 
to danger of an interdict, the national party followed Clement's 
action with a successful attempt to capture the king. The leaders 
of the English party fled across the Border, leaving the original re- 
gents securely in power. The excommunication in Cambuskenneth 
Abbey is the last act of Clement of which we have any record. In 
the following year, 1258, he was dead. 


He had been outstanding as a religious, as a then, and as 4 
statesman; a lover of his order and of his country. What the mem- 
bers of his order thought of him was shown in 1250. A series of 
commissions from Rome showed how much he was trusted by the 
Pope. He was usually given difficult work, of a kind requiring 
energy, tact and foresight. Of his private life we know nothing, but 
it is surely reasonable to suppose from what we know of Dunblane 
then and later that in material things it must have been marked by 
great simplicity, if not austerity. What evidence there is suggests 
that he governed his diocese well and justly, giving the chapter its 
proper place. That he was zealous for the worship of God is evi- 
dent: not only from his care for the beauty of the cathedral, which 
has won him so great praise, but from his care for its proper service. 
He is said to have been a man of great eloquence, skilled in many 
tongues; and it needs no wild conjecture to say that he was in all 
likelihood fluent in Gaelic, Latin, French and English—at least of 
the Lothians. Dempster attributes four books to him; a volume of 
sermons, a life of St. Dominic, an account of the coming of the 
Dominicans to Scotland, and a book on journeying to the holy 
places. None of these, if they ever existed, is.now known; but 
there is in a 13th century collection of sermons in the British 
Museum one which is ascribed to Brother Clement. In the choir of 
Dunblane Cathedral is the Bishop’s tomb, with his effigy, and there 
in 1933 the Protestant body now in possession commemorated the 
700th anniversary of his coming to Dunblane, with a special service 
and an address by the Presbyterian minister—‘‘a commemorative 
service in honour of St. Clement.”’ AntHony Ross, O.P. 
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LEO X AND THE SCOTTISH DOMINICAN 
PROVINCE 


In the history of the Friars Preachers at the beginning of the 
16th century, Dominican Scotland is of very special interest. While 
the other provinces of the Order were struggling, by the setting up 
of special congregations, to bring about a rebirth of stricter religious 
life, Scotland was able to effect, by and in herself, her own reform. 
Such an achievement was due to the activity of a religious, father 
John Adamson, whom Dominican chroniclers“) and Scottish his- 
torians®) have been pleased to describe as a Friar Preacher of great 
holiness and uncommon learning. It is, therefore, all the more re- 
grettable that the work of fr. John Adamson has been somewhat 
eclipsed. The religious persecutions which the Scottish Domini- 
cans had to undergo as a result of the introduction of the Reforma- 
tion into the kingdom of the Stuarts, have led to the loss of many 
documents.“ Four briefs of Pope Leo X, preserved in the collec- 
tion in the Vatican Archives known as Brevi Lateranensi,™ allow 
us to supplement the information supplied by various collections of 
documents in Scotland. 

If Thomas Dempster) is to be believed, fr. John Adamson was a 
native of Aberdeen. He had been prior of the Aberdeen house for 
about nine years when, on Feb. 20th, 1511, he was named Pro- 


(i) ‘Fr. Iohannes Adae, similiter magister et provincialis Scotus, vir prudentia 
et religionis observantia celebris, quem a Scotia in Urbem et peditem venisse 
et cibaria ordinis non mutasse mu!ti commendabant.’’ (Sebastian d’Olmeda, 
Chronica ord. Praedicatorum, ed. M. Cana} Gomez, Rome, 1936, p. 196). 
Sebastian d’Olmeda names Fr. Adamson among those who, in 1518, were con- 
sidered as possible heads of the Order. 

(2) ‘‘Toannes Adam aetate nostra vir et pietate et eruditione insignis, qui primus 
aberdoniae theologiae lauream nobiscum accepit, in pristinum eos (sc.: 
dicatores) vitae statum relictis vitiis redegit.’’ (Hector Boece, Scotorum his- 
toriae a prima gentis origine . . . libri XIX, Paris, 1574, f. 284). 

(3) Even before 1559 a certain part of our archives was destroyed. Thus we learn 
from a document of Mary, Queen of Scotland (4 Oct. 1543) that the archives of 
the convent of St. Andrews, which had been placed ‘‘in camera cuisdam 
capellani infra dictam civitatem pro secura custodia,’’ were stolen and des- 
troyed on the hight of Sept. 3, 1543. (Reg. Great Seal, A.D. 1513-1546: 
No. 2964). But various documents concerning the houses in Glasgow, Ayr, 
Perth, have come down to us, and were edited in the course of ‘ast century. 
(Cf. P. J. Anderson, Aberdeen Friars... , Aberdeen, 1909, p. 121-5). 

( On this section of the Vatican Archives see K. A. Finke, Zu den Brevia 
Lateranensia ‘des Vatikanischen Archivs: Quellen u. Forschungen aus italien. 
Arch. u. Bibliothek, t. 32, 1942, p. 260-266; K. A. Finke, Das Vatikanische 
Archiv, Rome, 1943, p. 63. 

(5) Dempster, Historia ecclesiastica gentis Scotorum, lib. I, n. 54, Bologna, 1627, 


p. 37. 
(6) The first document in which Fr. Adamson appears as Prior of Aberdeen is 
dated April 29, 1502. (Anderson, p. 61). 
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vincial of Scotland by Cajetan,™ at that time Master-General of 
the Friars Preachers. Fr. Adamson succeeded in office fr. David 
Anderson.) The change of Provincial was not made without 
trouble, for on the 10th and the 14th of October of that same year, 
the Master-General had to dismiss fr. Anderson from his office a 
second time, to confirm fr. Adamson’s appointment and to threaten 
with excommunication latae sententiae religious who refused to 
obey the new Provincial. 

Before fr. Adamson took in hand the government of Dominican 
Scotland the latter had given examples of more than one weakness, 
more than one scandal.“ Indeed, a decision of Cajetan’s! in- 
forms us that during a period of time, which I am unable to deter- 
mine, all religious affiliated to the Scottish Province, and those who 
lived in it, were excommunicated; all the houses of the Province 
were placed under an interdict. These canonical penalties were 
only removed by the Master-General in February, 1511. 


What was fr. Adamson’s attitude, faced with such a situation? 
The briefs of Leo X allow his action to be clearly outlined, as fol- 
lows: reorganisation of the two fundamental elements of Dominican 
life, prayer and study; suppression of houses whose material decay 
was an obstacle to their reform; 2) establishment or development of 
new communities, where regular observance would flourish. The 
means employed by the new Provincial to reach this goal are un- 
known to me. One can only say that when in 1518 fr. Adamson 
reached Rome on foot,“3) to take part in the Dominican General 
Chapter, and begged various indulgences from the Holy See, re- 
ligious life was again thriving in the greater part of the Scottish 
priories.4) Leo X distinctly refers to this state of affairs in his 


(7) A. De Meyer, Registrum litterarum Fr. Thomae de Vio Caetani... (Monu- 
menta ord. Praed. historica 17), Rome, 1935, p. 318. The news reached Scot- 
land before May 12, 1511, for on that date Fr. Adamson appears in a document, 
not as Prior of Aberdeen but as Provincial of Scotland. (Anderson, p. 70). 

(8) Prior of Aberdeen since 1494, David Anderson was made Provincial of Scot- 
_ between Apri! 4, 1499, and June 18th of the same year. (Anderson p. 54 


). 
(9) De Meyer, Reg. p. 318. i 
(10) On the state of the clergy in Scotland at the beginning of the 16th century, 
see J. B. Coissac, Les universités d’Ecosse depuis la fondation de l'Université 
de = — jusqu ‘au triomphe de la réforme (1410-1560), Paris (1915), 
at) De Meyer, Reg., p. 317. 
(12) See the declaration of the Provincial Chapter of 1519, inserted in an act of 
Jan. 23, 1520. (Reg. Gr. Seal, n. 196). 
(13) See note 1. 
(14) Leo X -mentions, in his two briefs of June, 1518, religious who had not ac- 
cepted the reform. Such a state of things is confirmed by a decision of the 
Prov. Chapter of 1519. (Reg. Gr. Seal, n. 196). 
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LEO X AND THE SCOTTISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE 129 
brief of June 5th, 1518. In fact the Pope grants—and that for a 
period of ten years—to all who shall visit on certain days the 
churches of the convents of the Order and that of the Dominican 
Priory of Edinburgh,“5 the stational indulgences“ which the faith- 
ful could gain in Rome. The Pope was pleased to underline, in the 
preamble of the brief, the work of reform which had been accom- 
plished and which the General Chapter had confirmed with its 
authority?) some days previously. Religious life was flourishing 
again; the faithiul, as a resu:t, were led to frequent more sedulously 
Dominican churches and chapels, where the ceremonies of the 
Liturgy were performed with due regularity. 

Leo X couid appreciate at its true worth the task which had been 
embarked upon, and with a view to facilitating it the Pontiff granted 
to the reformed Scottish friars and sisters the faculty of gaining in 
their convents those indulgences which were attuched to the ‘‘visit- 
ing of the seven churches’’ in Rome.(8) This brief, together with 
that of May 5th preceding, gives high testimony to the moral restor- 
ation effected by the Scottish Dominicans. 

The re-establishment of primitive observance was not fr. Adam- 
son’s only concern. Unlike a Michaélis, who ruined the splendid 
library given by the king, René of Anjou, to the Priory of St. Maxi- - 
min,“ the Scottish reformer knew how to appreciate the import- 
ance of intellectual work in connection with a return to more in- 
tense religious life. This idea of the Dominican reformer is the 
more important since at that very time, under the influence of 
Hector Boece,(20) John Major @) and perhaps also Erasmus, (2) 


(5) Edinburgh’s convent of Dominicai nuns was of recent foundation. It had 
been erected near the church of St. John the Baptist, on land belonging to 
John Craufurd. The first Prioress was Josina Henrison; cf. a document of 
April 17, 1517, inserted in an act of May 25 following (Reg. Gr. Seal, n. 170), 
and Leo X’s Bull of Jan. 29, 1518 (Bullarium ord. Praedicatorum, t. 4, Rome, 
1738, p. 352-353) confirming the foundation. 

(16) On stational indulgences, see F. Beringer and A. Steinen, Les indulgences, 
leur nature et leur usage (traduction Ph. Mazoyer), Paris (1925), p. 526-528. 
(17) ‘‘Approbamus reformationem in provincia Scocie a reverendo eius provinciali 
factam et volumus eam ab omnibus illius fratribus observari’’. (Monumenta 

ord. Praed., t. 9, p. 173). 

(8) On the indu!gences attached to the visit to the ‘“‘seven churches’’, see Beringer 
and Steinen, op. cit., p. 528-530. 

(9) On this library and its dispersal ny Fr. Michaélis, see M.-H. Laurent, La 
bibliothéque de Saint-Maximin. Quelques notes sur une période de son _his- 
toire (1299-1621), Archivum fr. Praed., t. 1 (1932), p. 361-363. 

(20) On Hector Boece, see D.N.B.; Cath. Ency; E. Fueter, Geschichte der neueren 
Historiographie, Munich-Berlin, 1936, p. 171-2.; Dict. d’hist. et de géogr. 
ecclésiastiques, t. 9, Paris, 1937, col. 383-4. 

(1).On John Major, see in addition to articles in D.N.B., Cath. Ency., and A. 
J. G. Mackay’s introduction to the English translation of ‘‘De historia gentis 
Scotorum”’ (Scottish Hist. Soc., A History of Greater Britain... , Edinburgh, 
1892), the works of C. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, t. 4, Leipzig, 1927, p. 
247-51; C. M. Macdonald, John Mair and humanjsm: The Scot. Hist. Rev., 
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Scotland was making contact with the French Renaissance and 
finding there new resources. Fr. Adamson, who was the first 


graduate in theology) at the young University of Aberdeen, 


had the wisdom to send his religious to the various intellectual 
centres such as St. Andrews, Glasgow and Aberdeen, which had 
been set up in the course of the 15th century.@) Leo X refers to 
this undertaking of the Dominican Provincial; an undertaking, 
furthermore, which was crowned with success, for in 1521-2, while 
John Major was teaching in the Faculty of Arts at Glasgow, fr. 
Robert Lile inaugurated in the presence of the Rector of that 
University, the Dean of the Faculty of Theology and other doctors 
of the University, his course of lectures on the Fourth Book of the 
Sentences. (26) 


Alongside this intellectual revival, a large place should be given 
to the achievements in the material order with which the provin- 
cialate of fr. Adamson is punctuated. When he took the govern- 
ment of the province in hand, more than one of the houses was de- 
solate; the very buildings had had to suffer from the laxity which 
affected the religious. Some were falling into ruin; others were 
still unfinished. To suppress the former and complete the latter, 
' was the zealous reformer’s programme. 

Fr. Adamson’s main care was to see to the completion of the 
house in St. Andrews,(27) whose importance had increased since the 


1916, p. 149-58; Coissac, Les institutions, p. 185-204; P. Leturia, Maior y 
Vitoria ante la conquista de América: Estudios ecclesiasticos, t. 11, 1933, p. 
46-58; R. G. Villoslada, La universitad de Paris durante los estudios de Fran- 
cisco de Vitoria O.P. (1507-1522), Rome, 1938, p. 127-64. " 

(22) During one of his stays in England Erasmus may possibly have visited Scot- 
land. We know with what biting irony he described the life of the Perth 
Carthusians in his ‘*Colloquia’’ (Coll. senile, Op. omnia t. 1., Leyde, 1703, p. 
736-737). An account of the revenues of this Charterhouse in 1559 (Keith, 
The history of the affairs of church and state in Scotland, Edin., 1743, p. 183, 
appendix) shows that his criticism was not unfounded. It is certain that both 
in England and France the great humanist had frequent occasion to meet 
Scots; for example, he was a fellow-student at the college of Montaigu, of 
_— and of Boece, to whom he dedicated a small collection of poems printed 
at Paris in 1496; the two letters of Erasmus to Boece are also to be noted (ed. 
Allen, n. 47, 2283). 

(23) Cf. note 2. 

(24) Aberdeen University was founded in 1495 on the initiative of Bishop Elphin- 
stone. (S. D’Irsay, Histoire des universités francaises et étrangéres des 
origines & nos jours, t. 1, Paris, 1933, D. 218-19, and the bibSiography). 

(25) On the intellectual movement in 15th-16th century Scotland, see Coissac, 
Les institutions scolaires, passim. ‘ 
(26) W. Moir Bryce, The Black Friars and the Scottish Universities: Scot, Hist. 

Rev., vol. 9, 1912, p. 8. 

(27) On the St. Andrews house, see D. Henry, The Dominican friars at St. An- 

drews: Aber. Ecclesiological Soc., Trans. II, 7, 1890-93, p. 18-26; D. 

Henry, St. Dominic and his friars in St. Andrews, St. Andrews, 1912. 
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LEO X AND THE SCOTTISH DOMINICAN PROVINCE 1381 
establishment of a university?) in that town in 1413, by Henry 
Wardlaw.@9 Founded in 1274, by William Wischard,“) bishop of 
St. Andrews, the house which the Dominicans possessed there was 
not erected into a formal priory until 1477.41) At what date the 
work of enlarging it was begun, I do not know; but one thing is cer- 
tain, that at the opening of the 16th century the buildings were un- 
finished. Such slowness must undoubtedly be ascribed to the want 
of zeal on the part of the religious, and to lack of resources. In 
1516 the Provincial Chapter) held at Stirling resolved to assign to 
St. Andrews the sum of 40 marks of gold and silver which William 
Elphinstone, bishop of Aberdeen,‘5) had left to the Order in his 
will. It was for a similar purpose that fr. Adamson asked of Leo X 
permission to use for the building of the new priory not only the in- 
come but even the materials of the house at Cupar-Fife . which, 
founded in 1348,(5) was tumbling to ruin. The Scottish Provin- 
cial’s request was received favourably by the Holy See, and on 
Nov. 9th, 1517, Leo X granted this favour. We know from another 
source that fr. Adamson was able to bring his plan to a successful 
conclusion. A document transcribed in the Register of the Great 
Seal(56 of the kings of Scotland, tells us that the Provincial Chapter 
held in Edinburgh in 1519 incorporated into the priory of St. An- 
drews the convent at Cupar, with its possessions,” and also the 


(28) St. Andrews University was founded in 1413. For bibliography see J. H. 
sueiee, Sumnatiene towards a bibliography of St. Andrews, St. Andrews, 1926, 
n. 667-984. 

(29) Henry Wardlaw, =e of St. Andrews from Sept. 10, 1403 to 9 (?) April, 
1440. (J. Dowden and J. M. Thomson, The Bishope of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1912, p. 30-31). 

(3) William Wischard, Bishop of St. Andrews from May 15, 1273—May 28, 1279. 
(Dowden, op. cit. p. 18-19). 

(31) Bull of Sixtus IV, Mar. 18, 1477. (Bull. ord. Praed., t. 8, p. 547-8). 

(32) Reg. episc. Aberd... vol. 2. Edin., 1845, p. 310-13. 

(33) On Elphinstone, see Dowden, op. cit. p. 129-35. ee : ’ 

(3) Elphinstone is known to have been buried in the Dominican Priory, Edin- 
burgh. The community was bound to celebrate a Low Mass daily for him, 

pen | year on his anniversary. (Reg. epis. Aber., vol. 2, 


(3) The site of the house in Cupar-Fife is described in Reg. Gr. Sea’, n. 196. It 
was founded at the uest of Duncan, Earl of Fife and brother-in-law of 
James I: cf. the supplication addressed to Clement VI; Arch. Vat., Supp. 18, 
f. 52 (Cal. Papal Reg., Petitions to the Pope, 1842-1419, vol. 1, p. 144) and 
the corresponding Bull of Nov. 21, 1348. (C. P. R.... Letters, 1342-62, vol. 

804 


Dp. 
(%) Reg. Gr. Seal, n. 196. ' 
(3) From 1520, certainly, the decision of the Provincial Chapter was effective. A 
document of Feb. 12, 1520, (D. H. Fleming, The Reformation in Scotland, 
Lond., 1910, p. 601-2) shows Fr. John Grierson, Prior of St. Andrews, demand- 
ing that sums due from certain tenants to the Cupar-Fife house, for property 
at Rathillet, should be brought to his priory. 
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132 BLACKFRIARS 
Church of St. Monans of Inverey.‘) 

Another aspect of fr. Adamson’s work is also brought to light by 
a brief of Leo X. It shows him answering a request made to him 
by several citizens of Dundee, .for the estabiisning of the Friars 
Preachers in that town. I have been unable to discover when 
the Dominicans took possession of their new house, but it is certain 
that they were amply provided for by their benefactors. The 
new foundation was to nave but a brief existence. In the month of 
August, 1543, the houses of the Friars Minor and the Friars 
Preachers of Dundee were pillaged; Retormers and soldiery sacked 
both chufches and monasteries‘) and when, in 1557, tr. John 
Grierson was to send a report on the huouses of the Scottish Pro- 
vince(42) to the Master-General, Stephen Usodimare, he was to ask 
the Master-General to obtain from the Holy See and the General 
Chapter of the Order, the suppression oi this convent, where hence- 
forth no religious could live tor want of means. 

APPENDIX 

1. Leo X authorises fr. John Adamson, provincial of Scotland, to 
found a convent at Dundee. (1517, September 16th). 

Incipit: Quoniam supplicantium votis.. . 

Desinit: Dat. Romae etc. die XV1 septembris M.D.XVI1 an. 

quinto. 
Arch. Vaticanes: Brev. Lat. t. 6, f. 189. 


2. Leo X authorises fr. John Adamson, provincial of Scotland, to 


annex to the convent of St. Andrews, then in course of construc- 


(38) The Church of St. Monans of Inverey had been founded by David II in 1362; 
the patronage had been transmitted to the nuns of North Berwick. Building, 
which had been entrusted to David Dishington of Ardross, lasted from 1362- 
1370, to judge frpm payments by the royal treasury recorded in the Kxchequer 
Rolls. In 1477 the Dominicans were permitted by Sixtus IV to raise this 
house to the status of a formal priory. (Bull. ord. Praed., t. 3, p. 547-8). 
When the church was annexed to the priory at St. Andrews in 1519, it was not 
suppressed; two religious still stayed there and received its revenues, with the 
exception of an annual rent of 20 marks, granted at an earlier date by Robert, 
Duke of Albany and Har} of Fife, which, was henceforth set aside for the 
students of the St. Andrews priory. (Reg. Gr. Seal, n. 196). 

(39) At the same time, thanks to a gift of Patrick Panter, Abbot of Cambusken- 
neth and secretary to James V (D.N.B.), dated Mar. 9, 1516, the Dominicans 

uired a@ new building in Montrose. (Acts of Parl. of Scotland, vol. 2, 
(Edin.) 1814, p. 389-92). Panter’s ett was approved by the General Chapter 
of 1518 (Mon. ord. Praed. t. 9, p. 173). Nevertheless, in 1587, the religious 
left the new foundation and returned to their old priory. (Reg. Gr. Seal, 2. 
1725). 

(40) Various particulars about the income of the Dundee house are to be found in 
W. Moir Bryce (The Scottish Grey Friars, vol. 2, Edin..Lond., (s.d.), p. 147, 
837, 340, 348, 347-8, 353, 364, 371). 

41) Cf. J. Maxwel!, Old Dundee prior to the Reformation. Edin.; 1891, p. 393-5. 

(42) The fragment about the Dundee house has been edited in Analecta ord. 

Praed., (t. 2, 1895-6, p. 484, note 1). In it the Scottish provincial is wrongly 

called ‘‘Petrus Proccloin (vel Groccloin)’’. 
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; SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANISM 133 
tion, the property of the convent of Cupar-Fife. (1517, Novem- 
ber 8th). 

Incipit: Tuis humilibus supplicationibus inclinati . . . 

Desinit: Dat. Romae etc. die VIII novembris M.D. XVII, 
pontificatus nostri anno quinto. 

Arch. Vaticanes: Brev. Lat. t. 6, f. 192. 

18. Leo X grants, for a period of 10 years and under certain con- 
ditions, to the faithful who, during Lent or on the days when the 
stations take place in the churches of Rome, shall visit the 
churches of the reformed Dominicans of Scotland, the stational 
indulgences of the churches of Rome. (1518, June 5th). 

Incipit: Licet Is de cuius munere.. . 
Desinit: Dat. Rome etc. die V iunii 1518 anno sexto. 
‘Arch. Vaticanes: Brev. Lat. t. 6, f. 529v. 

4. Leo X grants to the reformed Dominicans of Scotland the 
faculty of gaining, under certain conditions, the indulgence at- 
tached to the visiting of ‘‘the seven churches’’ of Rome. (1518, 
June 28th). 

Incipit: Licet nuper nos et sicut.. . 
Desinit: Dat. Rome etc. die XXXIII [lege : XXVIIT] iunii M.D. 
XVIII an. sexto. 
Arch. Vaticanes: Brev. Lat. t. 5, f. 357v. 
M.-H. O.P. 
Archives Vaticanes 
January, 1946. 
NOTE. Shortage of space has unfortunately necessitated abbreviation of Pére 
Laurent’s notes. The origina! text of the article, with the full text of the docu- 


ments listed in the Apnendix, may be found in Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 
XIII (1948), pp. 149-161. Ed. 


SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANISM 

TE Parliament of 1560 having effectively destroyed the power of 
the Auld Kirk in Scotland, ratified and approved Knox’s Confession 
of Faith as ‘‘hailsome and sound doctrine groundit upoune the in- 
fallibill trewth of Godis word’’. 

This decision marked a crisis in Scottish history, but revolutionary 
though it was it must not be thought that Presbyterianism as it now 
exists in Scotland, was born, like Athene, fully formed and armed. 
The infant Reformed Church of Scotland was, in 1560, indeed a 
babe and it was only in the following two centuries that she took 
shape and developed the persona she now presents to the world. 

So difficult and so complex is the history of Scottish Presby- 
terianism, reflecting as it does the ebb and flow of logic and passion 
that make up the Scottish character, that a short account of it 
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134 BLACKFRIARS 

can only explain its dominant features by pointing to those elements 

and problems which have conditioned its growth. It would be quite 

simple to describe the ecclesiastical system of Calvin or the present 

organization of Church courts in Scotland, but such a description 
would not suffice to give any idea of historic Presbyterianism in 

Scotland. 

Disputatious and moralistic the Scot may be, but it remains a 
fact that his history is perhaps even more evidently dominated by 
the element of passion and emotion, by an intense feeling for de- 
tail, shot through with the fairy element of the fantastic. Scottish 
Presbyterianism as a religion which claims to be national, reflects 
in its history the tensions and conflicting moods of the national char- 
acter. This, however, is not to deny that the Presbyterian system 
has helped to direct the development of that character, emphasising 
some elements to the disparagement of others. The most profit- 
able way, then, of writing of Scottish Presbyterianism would seem 
to be to describe it in terms of its history and the main problems 
which have conditioned its development. 

In the first flush of triumph, when the forces of the Reformed 
moyement overthrew the Auld Kirk, the predominant note was a 
strong conviction that the nation could be united, that all the posi- 
tive elements in Scottish society could be brought together under 
the banner of the Gospel to found a New Jerusalem. ‘‘We mon 
now forget ourselves and bear the barrow to build the houses of 
God,’’ cried Maitland of Lethington. Almost at once, however, 
when faced with the problems of Government and power, a crisis 
arose within the ranks of the Reformed. There were those like 
Knox, evangelical in their theology, naked in their sincerity, but 
Levitical in their moral system, who desired to rule Scotland in 
terms of a theocratic Book of Discipline and who wished to root out 
all pagan and traditional elements from the national culture. This 
Kirk party found itself in opposition to those who, like Maitland, 
were ‘‘reasonable political men’’, anti-clerical in tendency and who, 
influenced as they were by the Humanistic movement, valued their 
national tradition above all else. This conflict is the first emer- 
gence of the fundamental problem in the history of the Reformed 
Church in Scotland, the problem of the relation of Church and 
State. The problem, it is true, took many forms, but in essence it 
was one of the relation of the Church to the civil magistrate, one 
of the delineation of spheres of influence and of the clash of con- 
flicting claims. 

The first phase ended with the death of Maitland, in 1573, and 
the triumph of the Kirk party, but it was the victory of a party 
which had grown intolerant through opposition. The Confession 
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of Faith of 1560 had held that the civil Magistrate was appointed, 
after the Old Testament pattern, not only to direct civil polity but 
also to maintain the true religion. The conflict effected a change 
of emphasis and the Second Book of Discipline of 1578 taught that 
ecclesiastical power flows from God immediately, that Christ is 
the only head of the Church and that the power of the sword is only 
external. 

In the face of such claims the civil power, as represented by the 
Crown, was bound to react, and the conflict which ravaged Scotland 
till 1688 was the result. In the course of the struggle the Crown 
tended more and more to favour a solution of the Anglican type and 
under Charles I a real attempt was made to Anglicanise Scotland 
and to reduce the Kirk to the status of an establishment governed 
according to Erastian principles. The paradox is that while the 
more cultured and often more learned Scots, such as Patrick Adam- 
son, were prepared to support the Crown, the intolerant High 
Flyers (the later Evangelicals) from Melville to Cargill, found them- 
selves in fact the champions of a liberty before the Law which their 
own principles denied. 

The Revolution of 1688, though a victory for the Kirk party, was 
in effect a compromise; a compromise which a nation, worn out 
with strife and sickened by bloodshed, was prepared to accept at 
the hands of Carstares. The extreme High Flyers, it is true, left 
the Kirk to found the Cameronian or Reformed Presbyterian body, 
but the vast majority were content to abandon theocratic theory - 
favour of peace. 

Nevertheless, the conflict between Church and State did not die 
out but took a new form. Throughout the 18th century the bone 
of contention was the question of lay patronage, which was enforced 
from Westminster in 1712 and 1732; and the years 17883 to 1843 
saw a fierce struggle between those who valued above all else the 
Church’s connection with the State—her national status—and those 
who demanded freedom in spiritualities, basing themselves on the 
fundamentals of Reformed doctrine. The resultant schisms in 
Scottish Presbyterianism, the Relief Synod, the Secession Church 
and the rest, serve to confuse the English mind, but coherence is 
given to the picture if it is remembered that these schisms were in 
the main part occasioned by particular manifestations of a long 
drawn out conflict regarding the relation of Church and State. This 
culminated in 1843 when, on the issue of a congregational veto on 
candidates presented by the lay patron, very nearly half of the estab- 
lished Church went into schism under the leadership of Thomas 
Chalmers and founded the Free Church. This event is referred to 
as the Disruption. (In 1851 the Established Church had 357,000 
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members, the Free Church 292,000 members, the United Presby- 
terian Church—a union of the bodies which had seceded in the 
18th century—159,000). 

The last century has seen a movement of union, rendered possible 
by the legal abolition of lay patronage in 1875 and subsequent acts 
safeguarding the freedom of the Church in spiritualities. In 1900 
the United Presbyterian Church united with the Free Church to 
form the United Free Church, and in 1929 this body was united to 
the Church of Scotland. 

So much for what I take to be the fundamental issue governing 
church polity in Scotland, but there are other elements very nearly 
as important which go to make up the picture. 

As has already been hinted, the civil power during the 17th cen- 
tury tried to foist an episcopalian form of government on the Church, 
and Charles I and Laud attempted to better this policy by enforcing 
a High Church Liturgy. It should be explained that Knox and the 
first Reformers had no rooted objection to superintendants in the 
Kirk nor had they any objection to set forms of worship, but they 
did reject the doctrine of an Apostolic succession through Bishops 
as Popish. The attempt of the Stuart Kings to rule the Kirk 
through Bishops led to an intensification of this anti-papal feeling, 
so that it came to embrace all forms of Prelatic government and 
Liturgical worship however conceived. The Erastian nature of the 
royal programme alienated the spiritually minded, so that such men 
as Forbes appeared to the popular mind as mere time-servers and 
pulitical prelates. It is true that James VI had managed to appro- 
priate to the State the temporalities of the old Catholic sees and had 
supported his system by endowing a new nobility and Protestant 
Bishops who were to act as Presidents within the Kirk; but this very 
success, ruining as it did the educational schemes of Knox and tying 
the Bishops to the band waggon of the State, only served to 
strengthen the hand of the High-Flyers who, under Melville, 
openly espoused a strict Presbyterian or Committee system of 
church government. Men like Spottiswood, able though they were, 
could not stand against their more dynamic opponents in the bid 
for popular favour and it only needed the ill-judged venture of 
Charles and Laud to alienate the whole nation. The story of the 
Kirk under the Covenants and in the Killing Tintes cannot be told 
here, but its effects must be touched on, for it was in those times 
that a legend took rise that effectively destroyed episcopalianism, 
high or low, in Scotland. The persecuted conventicles, the heroism 
of the preachers, the nobility of Rutherford, the wild enthusiasm of 
Prophet Peden and Cameron, and a dozen tales such as that of the 
martyrs of Wigtown, captured the Scottish heart. Their faults 
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were forgotten and their exampie was seen in high relief against a 
background supplied by the dragoons of *‘Bloody Clavers’’ and the 
tortures inflicted by the half mad Daizieil. Impartial history may 
have a somewhat different tale to teil, but the fact remains that the 
Jegend was successful and that tor the Lowiand Scot the strict 
Presbyterian party became the’ national party. To the normal anti- 
clericalism of the Scot there was added in the popular mind an in- 
tense hatred of Prelacy and Liturgies, not so much in themselves, 
but as they figured in the legend as instruments of oppression in the 
hands of tyrant Kings. The legend is still with us; not even Scott’s 
Old Mortality has served to right the picture and even the most 
anti-Calvinist of the new Scottish writers, if they come from the 
Lowlands, carry in their whole outlook traces of the Killing Times. 

It must not be thought, however, that even the Killing Times des- 
troyed compietely that party in the Church of Scotland which was 
prepared to sympathise with some of the aims of the Stuart kings. 
In 1688 the curates were rabbled and those who were really High 
Church left the establishment to form the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, but many hundreds remained to exercise an underground 
but perceptible influence, particularly in the Secession and Parish 
Churches. It is to such men that the modern High Church move- 
ment within the Presbyterian Church looks as its ancestors. Such 
men as Dr. Macleod of the lona scheme represent a continuous and 
real tradition within the Kirk. 

More obvious in their influence was that party of Moderate 
churchmen to whom ‘‘the mode of Church government was im- 
material’’. These men who looked back to the humanistic ideals 
of Maitland flourished in the congenial atmosphere of the 18th cen- 
tury. They fully sympathised with the outlook of men like Reid, 
who wrote of the citizens of the ‘‘holy’’ town of Glasgow that they 
were ‘‘Boetian in their understanding, fanatical in their religion 
and clownish in their dress and manners’’. The Moderates, under 
the leadership of the historian Robertson, kept the Church in touch 
with the intellectual movements of the day, but it must be con- 
fessed that their achievements were more elegant than profound. 
Under the watchword ‘‘the Apostles no enthusiasts’’ they reacted 
from the turgid eloquence, the tangled scrupulosity, and ecstatic 
wrestlings in the Spirit of the High Flyers, or Evangelicals as they 
were now coming to be called. Further, though paying lip service 
to Calvinist formulas they no longer preached on the great themes 
of Reformed Theology. (One of the old school, Boston of Ettrick, 
preached every Sunday for five years on the Fourfold State of Man). 
Their sermons tended to be Socinian in tone and were almost ex- 
clusively ethical in character. In fact a good case can be made for 
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deriving the movement from the influence of Hutcheson’s lectures 
in moral philosophy at Glasgow in 1726, though Edinburgh was the 
headquarters of the Movement. A typical country parson of the 
Moderate type is depicted in Galt’s Annals of the Parish. 

Thus another cleavage and tension is discovered. This opposition, 
though it did play its part in the Disruption, never served to split 
the Church, and the Presbyterian Church owes the sincerity of her 
moralism to the Evangelicals and her tradition of scholarship in a 
large measure to the Moderates. 

The latter half of the 18th century was the era of the Moderates, 
while the 19th century saw on the whole the Evangelicals dominant. 
But it was a new type of Evangelical that emerged. There was an 
emphasis on works that was foreign to the older outlook, a wide 
missionary enthusiasm, and towards the end of the century Revivals 
after the American pattern. These influences allied with the growth 
of critical scholarship—particularily in the Free Church—led to the 
breakdown of the hitherto unchallenged Calvinistic theology. The 
Robertson Smith case was the beginning of the end for the new sys- 
tem, and the Kirk in the present century, in spite of the undoubted 
ability of many of her leaders, such as Mackintosh and Baillie, 
stands hesitating between a Broad Church eclecticism and the Neo- 
Calvinism of Barth. 

But what of the people? What was, and is, the relationship of 
the Kirk to the nation? While it is true that the Old Testament 
morality of the Reformers crushed the old Scotland of the ballads, 
and that until well on in the 18th century the average peasant re- 
mained rather pagan in outlook, it is unjust to forget that Knox 
was no Puritan and that the disciplinary harshness of his successors 
was as much a reaction due to conflict as a logical deduction from 
their principles. By the middle of the 18th century Presbyterian- 
ism stood for the nation. On the whole it was popular, its ethical 
system appealing to the logical element in the Scot, while his 
romantic side found outlet in the fast days and spiritual exercises 
that surrounded the ‘‘Occasion’’ or ‘‘Great Work’’ as the com- 
memoration of the Lord’s Supper was termed. The system had, 
it is true, a blighting effect on the arts, and it is significant that 
most members of the cultural movement in our own times tend to 
be critical of or hostile to Presbyterianism. 

Till 1840 the Kirk stood for the nation and expressed her voice, 
while at each epoch the various moods of national feeling found ex- 
pression in the parties in the Church. From the time of the Dis- 
ruption this relationship is broken. The great leader, Chalmers, 
‘was diverted from the problem raised by the Industrial Revolution, 
to be enmeshed in ecclesiastical squabbles, and his successors lacked 
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his insight. The intelligence of the Church was concerned with 
critical problems, its enthusiasm seemed to have little more to offer 
than middle-class platitudes and temperance pledges and thus the 
workers, not irreligious in themselves, slipped away from the 
Church. 

Today the Church of Scotland is the church of the middle-class 
and a depopulated countryside, rather than of the nation. Scotland 
as a whole no longer cares for disputes concerning Divine Pre- 
motion or the Word of God. In the face of the greatest crisis in 
her history the Kirk no longer speaks with authority. Yet she does 
represent something great, and we can only pray that He whom 
she acclaims as her Lord and Master will lead her through the Val- 
ley of the shadow of Death to that peace, to that Unity for which 
He prayed. Tan Histop, O.P. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRIALISIM AND 

THE CATHOLIC 

Some fifty years ago at an investigation into Glasgow housing 
sponsored by a committee of the Church of Scotland, Bruce Glaiser, 
secretary of the Glasgow branch of the Socialist League, invited to 
explain why Irish iramigrants did not rise so easily as native 
labourers to be craftsmen, replied: ‘‘I do not believe that it is vice 
that is against the Irishmen, but rather virtue. The improvidence 
of the Irish springs rather from virtues; while the success of Scotch- 
men is on account of their canny disposition and desire to make 
money . . . I think that, as a whole, as social beings they are quite 
equal to the Scotch; I do not think the ambition to take a position 
side by side with Scotchmen is a very high one.”’ 

Whether the Catholic has revolted instinctively or not against 
the bleakness of Scottish industrialism in the past century, the fact 
remains that he has not made his presence effectively felt among 
the forces that attempt to control and guide it. For this, the cir- 
cumstances that have conditioned his existence in Scotland are 
largely responsible. 

With a ratio of one in eight, proportionately he has impinged 
much more strongly on Scottish, than on English, industrial life. 
“Catholic’’ and ‘‘Irish’’ are synonymous terms in Scotland to this 
day—the writer has even heard natives of the Catholic Highlands 
referred to by Lowland Scots as ‘‘Hieland Irish’’—and, apart from 
the few thousands of the indigenous race north-east and west of the 
Highland Line who have never lost the Faith, all Catholics in Scot- 
land are of Irish stock. From the last quarter of the eighteenth 
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century these immigrants, driven by poverty at home, came first in 
‘their hundreds, then thousands and, after the Famine, in their tens 
of thousands, to the factories, workshops and mines of the indust- 
rial central belt of the Scottish Lowlands. It has been calculated 
that the total number of Irish by birth and descent in Scotland 
over the period 1821-1861 was roughly: 1821: 55,000; 1831: 
130,000; 1841: 200,000; 1851: 345,000; 1861: 440,000. As the 
vast majority of the immigrants were from Ulster, there was a fair 
sprinkling of Protestants, but not nearly so many as one might at 
first think when it is recollected that the goad of poverty, which 
drove the Catholic to forsake his country, seldom pricked his com- 
fortably-placed Protestant neighbour; and when the Protestant 
Ulster tenant turned his thoughts to emigration he had usually the 
means to seek a new life beyond the seas far from the industrial 
hells of Great Britain. 

After the ’sixties, immigration rapidly and progressively de- 
creased. In the ’seventies the Irish entered Scotland at an aver- 
age annual rate of about 3,000, in the ‘eighties at 1,500 a year, and 
in the ‘nineties the rate scaled from a maximum of 1,500 to a mini- 
mum of 500. For many years now Irish immigration has been in- 
significant. 

A life of toil awaited the Irish peasants in the country of their 
adoption. A life of toil had also been theirs in their native land. 
But the difference lay in this: in Scotland they were paid for their 
labour. In Ireland their only contact with money had been on the 
passage from the market where they had sold their pig to the rack- 
renting land agent’s office across the street. The heavy industries 
welcomed their strong arms and muscular frames inexplicably nur- 
tured on potatoes and buttermilk. And of all Scotland’s workers 
they laboured hardest and were lowest paid. They entered chemi- 
cal works at 15s. a week, and ten years in the vitriol and salt-cake 
departments turned them into feeble old men. They toiled as 
navvies on the railways and after the tracks were laid continued to 
maintain the permanent way exposed to the vagaries of the Scot- 
tish climate. In the mines and iron and steel works they laboured, 
and on the docks as stevedores, in machine-shops and factories, in 
the numerous little foundries and workshops that existed, in the 
days before amalgamation and concentration, for the production of 
household articles and small goods generally, in distilleries at the 
heavy work of handling the grain, as masons’ labourers in the vast 
building activity of the late nineteenth century, as carters, coach- 
men and stablemen in an age of horse transport, in municipal gas- 
works, in brickworks and in potteries. Their women folk worked 
in the textile mills, and in the bleaching and dyeing works, where 
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only girls of sturdy country stock could stand up to the conditions 
of work. In the pottery, glass, tobacco and clay-pipe factories of 
the Scottish industrial towns the children of the immigrants added 
by their labour to the income of the family. 

That income was normally meagre. Forming the bulk of the un- 
skilled labour in industry, the Irish immigrant earned the lowest 
wages of all. Over the half century from 1850 to 1900 the adult 
male labourer’s weekly earnings varied between 12s. and 22s. The 
weekly income of the average Irish family in Scotland in that period, 
therefore, probably scaled between 25s. and 35s. Hence the diffi- 
culty of rising to the status of craftsman. Long before the immi- 
grants’ children were of an age to begin their apprenticeship they 
had been put to strip tobacco leaf, wait on glass blowers and fill a 
score of other blind-alley occupations that brought in, while they 
lasted, a few additional, and necessary, shillings. After the Act of 
1872 had made elementary education in Scotland compulsory, the 
bulk of the ‘‘half-timers’’ for the factories were recruited from the 
children of Irish immigrants. At eighteen, when the apprentice 
was pocketing his second year’s nominal wages, the Irish boy could 
be earning a man’s wages at navvying. 

Poverty, therefore, a native indifference to material comfort and 
the philosophy of “getting on’’, and the difficulty of effecting an 
entrance in competition with the sons of Scots tradesmen, were the 
factors that kept a check on the supply of Irish skilled operatives. 
The rigid rules of entry and prolonged apprenticeship that made the 
craftsman the aristocrat of labour in the Age of Steel, however, will 
have little raison d’étre in the Age of Plastics that is succeeding it. 
Mass production needs no craftsmen. 

In the forty years that covered the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth and the first two of the twentieth century the immigrant 
workmen in Scotland were closely bound together by the struggle 
for Home Rule. At a time when their own industrial unions were 
striving to make their position secure, they were more interested in 
the political well-being of their own race than in the economic pros- 
perity of their adopted one. Even in the mining industry, where 
grading according to skill did not enter and where the immigrants 
were numerically very strong, they failed to make their voice heard 
and left the leadership to such Scotsmen as Alexander Macdonald, 
Keir Hardie and Bob Smillie. But now the United Irish League 
is a faint memory and the Catholic in Scotland is at least two gener- 
ations removed from his Irish ancestors. What is his position in 
Scottish industry to-day, therefore? 

Materially, it is not bright. Our generation is witnessing the ebb 
of the wave that carried the industrial revolution through the north 
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of England up to the Highland Line. The mineral wealth on which 
the heavy industries of the Clyde Valley are based is fast disap- 
pearing. In 1910 the Lanarkshire coalfields produced 24,000,000 
tons. The output for 1939 was 13,000,000 tons. In the same time 
the number of miners dropped from 80,000 to 40,000. A generation 
hence the annual output, it is calculated, will be 6,000,000 tons. 
Optimists look to Fifeshire to mitigate the loss, but it is rather too 
much to hope for the resurrection of prosperity in the west on coal 
from east Scotland. The Age of Plastics thrives best apparently 
near centres of population and finance. The question of proximity 
to raw materials does not arise. Hence Scotland knows almost no- 
thing of the electrical, radio, rubber, aluminium, newer chemical, 
artificial silk and canning industries. The absorption of Scottish 
by English banks is one indication of the growing centralisation of 
financial control of industry in London and other large English 
towns. And the absorption of Scottish M.P.’s by Westminster is 
another indication that the country can expect little help from 
Parliament. 

Morally, the position of the average Catholic to-day in Scottish 
industry is peculiar. He is either apathetic about social conditions, 
or keeps purposely aloof, or, on the other hand, is an active mem- 
ber of the Labour or I.L.P. Party, or—final degradation—as a 
Stalinist or Trotskyite attempts to square his espousal of one form 
or other of Communism with the practice of Catholicism. All 
adult working-class education is Marxist and materialistic in con- 
tent, and on our side little positive has been done to counteract it. 
The few but disciplined and zealous members of the Communist 
Party are exercising in the industrial unions an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers and the indifference of Catholics is 
making their task easier than it might be. 

Indications are not wanting, however, to fortify the hope that the 
Catholic in Scottish industrial life may become a force of consider- 
able importance. A generation ago a beginning was made by 
Catholics to preserve their faith and spread their social principles 
while at) work by the formation of transport, railway and postal 
workers’ guilds, by means of which Catholic trade unionists could 
discuss with one another common problems, especially the impact 
of industrial life on their faith. With the guilds as models, a be- 
ginning was made some five years ago to establish a common forum 
for men in the light and heavy industries. Meeting first as repre- 
sentative of some thirty trade unions, the movement, under the 
title of the ‘“‘Catholic Workers’ Guild’, began the task of forming 
groups, four to ten men, in factories and workshops. These hand- 
picked groups, it is hoped, will produce the men who can be trained 
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to become leaders in their trade unions. The main aims of the 
Guild are: a hundred per cent. trade unionism, education on Cath- 
olic sociological lines and the application of papal teaching to in- 
dustrial problems. It is interested in Jocist methods: see, judge 
and act. Much of the business of these groups, meeting under 
local spiritual chaplains, is concerned with day-to-day conditions in 
industry. 

The progress of the Guild, devised as it is on such a selective 
basis, is necessarily, and of set purpose, slow. Limited, meantime, 
to Glasgow, it numbers now ten groups. Much of its work is con- 
cerned with the provision of evening classes in the winter session, 
week-end schools, lectures, book clubs, the setting up of study 
groups and the extensive sale of Catholic literature dealing with 
the problems of industrialism. 

In Edinburgh the formation of a central information department 
was begun in 1942 with the establishment of the Catholic Research 
Bureau. Much assistance may justifiably be expected from this 
bureau for Catholic groups in social work. ‘ 

Small and youthful though it is, the Catholic Workers’ Guild has 
already stirred interest among those whose business it is to note the 
advent of rivals: the Labour Party, which cannot afford to neglect 
the potential voting power of the Scottish Catholic; the Commun- 
ists, who recognise in it their antithesis; and the Masons, ever pre- 
sent, ever active, in every stratum of Scottish society. 

For the first time in Scottish industry a serious effort is being 
made to rouse the supine Catholic and show him what his possi- 


bilities for good are in the labour world as a member of a Catholic 


body organised in his interests. The Catholic Workers’ Guild may 
not achieve the objects for which it was founded. The measure of 
its success will be proportionate to the support it receives from the 
main body of Catholic workers. But at least it is a brave effort to 
give half-a-million Catholics ultimately a voice in the shaping of in- 
dustrial things to come. James E. Hanpbiey. 


THE PLACE OF THE CROFTER 


THE romantic gloss that adheres to the crofter, his homestead and 
way of life, has given ample target for the shafts of the critics. 
They point out, with some justice, the poverty and hardship fre- 
quently entailed and the ambition of many crofters to send their 
sons to the cities. With less justice, probably none, they claim 
greater efficiency for larger units of cultivation. These critics are 
essentially children of the Industrial Age, as ever overlooking the 
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more acute destitution that no reform has as yet eradicated from 
the way of life begotten ot their own concepts. They have ever a 
notion that urban hardship can be eiiminated with just a few more 
rules, regulations and by-laws. Unconsciously, they pay the 
crofter tribute in recognising that his life is not so easily directed. 

We can hardly assess the value of the crofter to a civilised com- 
munity without considering certain tundamentals. The root of the 
problem lies at the very quick of the question: is man an individual 
servant of God, or a servant of society? I do not think this is an 
over-simplification of the issue. ‘Throughout the world today that 
same issue is being disputed. Everywhere, peasant societies are 
the backbone of resistance to authoritarianism and the subjection of 
man to society as vested in the State. 

Although throughout our own country we have still with us small 
farmers of peasant character, it is only in the north and west of 
Scotland that there remain anything that could be described as pea- 
sant communities. Looking at their history, past and present, it 
is less remarkable that they should be a dwindling community than 
that they should continue to exist at all. From the end of the 
eighteenth century for more than a hundred years they were the 
victims of deliberate eviction and oppression. What had been 
started as a political move became an economic one. Legal rights 
of tenure were brushed aside and the people of island and glen 
transported across the Atlantic like convicts, or left homeless and 
starving on their native beaches. Soldiers and warships were 
brought up to intimidate those who resisted. The defection of the 
Established Kirk, at the time, left its people without any leadership 
or defence. Probably the surviving communities owe much to the 
unprofitable nature of parts of the country that rendered them not 
worth occupying by the invading sheep-farmers. The same com- 
parative barrenness gave them also a certain hardiness that enabled 
them to maintain existence in thin times. For a time, certainly, 
it seems they were cowed by an irresistible and incomprehensible 
oppression. They must possess a remarkably indomitable quality, 
which eventually enabled them to claim successfully some measure 
of legal protection, and which is manifest in the traditions and 
characteristics that they have preserved. 

Oppression inevitably leaves its after effects. But there is a 
more cogent reason why most of the crofting communities still 
dwindle. We do not always appreciate just how extraordinarily un- 
sympathetic the legislation and administration of a predominantly 
industrial society is towards those whose lives are intrinsically dif- 
ferent. We have to remember that for generations the population 
‘of the Highlands and Islands has been seen by Government only as 
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a nuisance, a people out of step with the times (as the saying goes), 
requiring occasional, grudgingly given, special attention. A small 
community, comparatively, they have never been seen as of any 
importance to the economy of the country. It is true that they can 
contribute very little in the way of produce to a country that bud- 
gets in millions. Their fisheries, once important, can ‘‘more 
economically’’ be fished by powerful trawlers operating from distant 
bases and safely protected by vested interests. Their agricultural 
produce can largely be swamped by imports of cheap food. And 
there is no way of assessing their exports of man and woman power 
—that stream of priests, ministers, doctors, sailors, nurses, police- 
men, fine citizens, who, by their integrity and application have been 
of untold value in reinforcing industrial society. 

Even now there are large and favoured crofts which, with hard 
work, can support a man and his family. But today, ideally, croft- 
ing is an ancillary, background, occupation. As such the crofting 
community is comparable to the mediaeval burgh, each of whose 
burghers worked a plot of land, besides applying himself to his own 
craft. Such of the Western Isles as are at present in any degree 
flourishing, as Barra and Lewis, have large sea-going populations: 
merchant sailors who spend the greater part of the year at sea, and 
the rest on their crofts. But this is only one, not necessarily the 
most satisfactory, of the possible complementary occupations. 
Harris, and other parts, have a tradition of handweaving, admirable 
in its utilisation of a local product and in the artistry it inspires. 
During the War, a machine-tool workshop, employing about a dozen 
crofters, was successfully started in one of the smaller islands off 
the mainland. 

It is very difficult to put forward any elaborate policy for the re- 
habilitation of the Highlands. Chiefly it is difficult because at pre- 
sent the whole trend of the Government’s intention is antipathetic. 
“Export or die’’, is the amazing slogan by which Britain is to be 
preserved. It is therefore almost beyond the bounds of possibility 
that any Government of the immediate future will make the least 
kind of serious effort to cope with the problems of an area that is 
outside the industrial ring. Furthermore, just because with crofters 
one is dealing with individuals, men of freedom and independence, 
so cut-and-dried, theoretical panaceas are not of much purpose. 
There is no doubt that much could be done now to sustain the 
Highland way of life: there is every doubt that it will be done until 
the rgal painful necessity of Britain’s position is realised. 

Reports from Europe tell us of certain vital trends that offset the 
distress and uncertainty. From all countries we hear of men tilling 
the land because to them starvation is a real threat. Some of our 
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own soldiers have sensed a deeper feeling of hope and determination 
in the stricken lands of the Continent than here, in a victor country, 
where trades unions and other vested interests maintain a paralys- 
- ing hold, and, with any amount of work to be done, unemployment 
mounts steadily. 

Even when grave fears are felt over our declining birthrate, and 
when statistics show that the Highland women have by far the 
greatest fecundity of any in Britain, the connection between this 
and a certain way of life, healthy both physically and psychologi- 
cally, is unlikely to have any effect. 

And yet, as I have remarked, there is much that could be done, 
but it must be done with due respect for the crofters, not in the 
spirit that has too often characterised the work of well-meaning, 
but thoroughly bureaucratic officials. of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I have heard high officials of the Department say, ‘‘The 
Highlanders are hopeless, they won’t co-operate.’’ But it is only 
a certain type of person who can co-operate with buff forms: and 
the Department’s schemes have always been piecemeal, palliative, 
and conceived in different terms from those in which the peasant 
thinks. 

A genuine redistribution of industry would certainly promote 
local preserving and canning of fish and of the soft fruits that 
flourish in many parts of the Highlands. These provide admirable 
part time work that, in conjunction with the croft, would afford a 
good livelihood. 

A great improvement in roads, ferries and steamer services is. a 
crying need. Many, if not most, islands are at present worse served 
by steamers than they were thirty or forty years ago, as a result of 
monopoly control. Crofters are severely handicapped by exorbi- 
tant freights, and by lack of piers. Just at present there is a great 
effort to promote the growth of healthy seed potatoes, because of 
the perturbingly high annual loss of potatoes through disease. By 
far the healthiest potatoes grown in Britain are those grown in the 
Hebrides. Good prices are offered for crops. But many islanders 
cannot avail themselves of the opportunity this should give them 
because of transport difficulties and, of course, for lack of available 
capital that would enable them to buy tractors and plant needful if 
they are to till an increased acreage. 

A word may be said about electricity. which, with running water, 
would be a considerable boon in croft houses. There is an illusion, 
sedulously spread by those who are paid to spread it, that the 
Highlands are about to be electrified on a generous scale. It is 
only an illusion. The operations of the North of Scotland Hydro- 
Electric Board are about as much intended to help the Highlanders 
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as to help the natives of Timbuctoo. The Board is primarily con- 
cerned with financing engineers and contractors in the construction 
of large-scale hydro-electric schemes to export power to the in- 
dustrial areas. As a sop, they have promised some smaller schemes 
for local purposes. They intend to flood arable land in parts where 
it is most scanty and valuable, to deflect the natural drainage of 
rivers, and to despoil much exquisite scenery—which itself is an im- 
portant commodity as the stimulus to a tourist trade. Any schemes 
that were intended to serve the Highland people would be carried 
out on a small scale, far smaller than any of those that attract the 
promoters of the present schemes. The communities are small, 
and their requirements can best be met by generating power in 
modest units. 

Besides legislation, there is a constant blare of propaganda ex- 
horting scales of values antipathetic to those of the crofter, deep 
rooted as those are in Christian civilisation. The better life has be- 
come identified with suburban success. Even so, I know many 
young men and women who only leave the Highlands because there 
are no reasonable prospects for them here. It is hateful to see 
them leave, knowing to what cheapjackery they go, and how hard 
it will be for them to impart to their children the real values of liv- 
ing that they themselves have inherited. 

These are values that put no premium on comfort, accepting work 
and suffering not as something to be legislated against but as essen- 
tial concomitants to the happiness of living. In the remoter parts, 
entertainments of any kind are often rare, but when they occur 
everyone contributes to them, providing song and dance and music 
with a vigour and freshness amazing to those of us who have dwelt 
long amongst hardened latter-day hedonists. Good neighbourliness 
and a friendly interest go together with a proper respect for the in- 
dividual in a manner that is also decreasingly common. 

GEoRGE Scott Moncrierr. 


THE ART OF CATHOLIC SCOTLAND 
TODAY 
Perer F. Anson, in his article ‘‘Modern Catholic Architecture in 
Scotland’’ (The Dublin Review, April, 1937), and in his book ‘“The 
Catholic Church in Modern Scotland’’, published in the same year 
by Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., has supplied with character- 
istic clarity and completeness an account of the heritage of ecclesi- 
astical architecture and art upon which the Catholic artist of Scot- 
land has to build. And, as he observes in the closing paragraph of 
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his article, it is not a very inspiring retrospect. For all that, it will 
one day have—already begins to have—a distinct archaeological 
value, not unlike that of those early Christian Sarcophagi executed 
in the late Roman manner. For this nineteenth century art had 
likewise been designed in a style borrowed from the past, and was 
executed in a technique long since rendered alien to its origins by 
adaptation to the servile requirements of the neo-classical style: our 
good Scottish Freestones, for example, polished to look like marble 
or stucco, by masons for whom ‘“‘blind’’ uncomprehending pre- 
cision was the best guarantee of a job. Such a combination of 
archaistic design, largely the work of aliens, and of debased tech- 
nique, could only give birth, at best, to quaintness. We look upon 
these buildings, nevertheless, with gratitude and affection and 
venerate them as landmarks in the heroic task of bringing back the 
Faith to our country. Also, they provide a wealth of object lessons 
in “‘how not to do it’’! 

More recently Archibald Macpherson, Reginald Fairlie, LL.D., 
R.S.A., and Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., have produced work of real 
distinction, and to these names must be added that of my Father, 
Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A., who, though not a Catholic, was 
selected as architect, because of his unparalleled sense of the Chris- 
tian tradition in Scottish architecture and the crafts, by the late 
Canon John Gray for the Church of St. Peter, Morningside, Edin- 
burgh. It is a building of great distinction and it is now regarded 
by many as his. finest work. 

But from the point of view of the working Scottish artist of to- 
day, and it is only in this limited personal sense that I pretend to 
write, the men whose work and influence are most relevant to the 
prospect for art in Scotland today are Reginald Fairlie, and in his 
different and perhaps less immediately visible way, Peter Anson: 
Fairlie as architect, Anson as writer and draughtsman, both as tire- 
less discriminating advisers. Both men, too, have done much to 
show the way of making the best of our somewhat ungrateful herit- 
age of churches. The Church of St. Margaret, Dunfermline, is so 
notable an example of this.that I think it is worth while to describe 
very shortly the problem and Fairlie’s solution of it. Built by 
Rowan Anderson, it had a most unhappy later addition of a Sanctu- 
ary. This Fairlie has transformed with real imagination and art 
from the ill-proportioned, maladjusted addition it was, into a lofty 
and glowing climax of this rather drab, overwrought Roman church. 
The new proportion he has affected by raising, behind the High 
Altar, a lofty rectangular reredos screen of Caenstone which shines 
the colour of ripe barley in candlelight. This screen, the top of 
which is canopied and illumined in blue and gold, rises sheer to .a 
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height which leads the eye into the halfdome of the apsidal east end, 
which has been gilded. This lofty simplicity has the effect of 
eclipsing the old proportions and giving unity to the whole church, 
and leads the eye straight to the simple domical golden Tabernacle, 
with behind it the Crucifix, upon an altar of Roman stone of ex- 
treme dignity and simplicity. The plastered walls of this Sanctuary 
have been painted to match the stonework of the church. 

Work on such a scale, it may be objected, costs money and is 
therefore seldom possible. But in many another church Fairlie, 
and also Anson, by the simple yet skilful use of colour, have trans- 
formed the most seedy looking interiors for very little cost. I have 
mentioned their work as being examples of the kind of thing that is 
bound to form an important branch of our work in the future. It 
will be a long time before these churches disappear, for they are 
generally well-built stone structures of a permanence such as we 
cannot hope to aspire to in the near future, and most of them al- 
ready badly need this refresher treatment. And it is in the nature 
of the treatment—the straightforward contemporary approach to 
these difficult problems—by such men as Fairlie and, on a more 
modest scale (as he would be the first to admit) Anson, that its 
significance for the future seems to lie. For they, in Scotland, have 
been able to give for the first time since the breakdown of the great 
tradition of church building, a comprehensive architectural answer 
—faithful to the guidance given by the Church—to the demands of 
the full sacramental life that has to be provided for in such build- 
ing. Perhaps the best example I know of what I mean is Fairlie’s 
later addition of a Sanctuary to the Church of St. Agatha at Methil, 
Fife. The church was built with strictly limited funds in the diffi- 
cult period immediately following the 1914-18 War. In size it had 
to be pared down to the minimum. The new Sanctuary is re- 
latively spacious, built of freestone, austere (until this is relieved by 
the presence and movement of the vested Celebrant and acolytes), 
and has that appearance of inevitable rightness of proportion and 
emphasis one expects to find only within the full, confident stride of 
great tradition. The effect, kneeling among the serried rows of 
pews—the markedly horizontal lighting stretching out to one under 
the obscurity of the low open timber roof—as one looks out across 
the altar rails to the tranquillity of this perfect order, is unforget- 
able. This simple, humble response to the spirit of the Liturgy is 
not the result of the ambitious training of Schools of Architecture, 
nor of lavish expenditure, nor of delving into the history of the de- 
velopment of Christian Liturgy or Symbolism, but rather of the 
straightforward practice of his religion by an architect born with a 
sense, fastidious yet penetrating, of ‘‘fitness for purpose’’. Such 
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work as this, the best of Fairlie’s, achieves ‘‘style as it were unin- 
tentionally, and the beautiful clean-cut economy of classical form’. 

In St. Mary’s, Fort William, a granite church with a splendid 
concrete barrel-vaulted nave, he has carried this spirit through the 
design of the whole church: the result is most impressive, and a 
great example. The sculpture and paintings are, however, dis- 
appointing, and do not seem to have been contained in the original 
conception—giving the impression of being ‘‘appliqué’’. Yet the 
conception is so simple and strong and its liturgical character so un- 
mistakable, that the sculptor or painter need only have appre- 
hended them and, as it were extended them into his painting or on 
to his panel. , 

This work of Fairlie’s, then, of all three kinds that it commonly 
falls to the lot of an architect to undertake, provides examples in 
each of that proper approach. And it applies with equal force to 
every kind of craftsman that co-operates in such work, irrespective 
of the materials we may be called upon to work in He has pro- 
vided us with a ‘‘tas de charge’’ from which our future work might 
well spring. 

Since the building of St. Mary’s he has been responsible for the 
opportunity of more than one craftsman to extend this spirit into 
sculpture and painting, within work of his design: the four Saints 
(Scottish, or with special Scottish associations, Andrew, Queen 
Margaret, Ninian and Serf), of his Caenstone reredos to which re- 
ference has already been made, and the striking altar-piece in the 
Church of St. Margaret Mary, Granton, Edinburgh, painted by R. 
H. Westwater, are examples of this. 

But in Scotland generally we are only just beginning to be aware 
of the spirit. And whereas most educated people with an interest 
in such things have heard, and are carelessly satisfied by that vague 
and misleading description ‘‘the Bible in stone’’, of some of the 
greatest French cathedrals, they would find it strange indeed to be 
told, what is much nearer the truth, that the spiritual force of the 
immense conviction, vitality and tradition that raised them, flowed 
from the Mystery of the Mass—that ‘‘popish superstition’’!—and 
that in form and character they were but reflections of the form and 
character of the Liturgy. But the corollary would sound stranger 
still, that if there is ever again to be a great movement and tradition 
of Christian art, its inspiration must come, as before, from that 
same central source. The Mediaeval view of Art begins to be read 
more widely among thoughtful art students and amateurs: thanks 
to the work of that group of English artists of which Eric Gill, 
through his work as carver and engraver, as well as by his writings 
and lectures, is perhaps the chief apostle to the Gentiles. Dismissed 
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as primitive, after holding their interest and surprise for a time, by 
the general run of folk, we now find ourselves confronted fair and 
square by the antithesis of the mediaeval theory and the con- 
temporary aesthetic: the one firmly anchored in the truth, the 


other a purely relative thing constantly adapting itself to the ‘‘evo- 


lution’’ of modern art. It is a difficulty that is not likely to be re- 
solved, except in the patient practice of their arts by some such 
group as is already forming in Scotland, working and influencing, 
and learning from and exchanging ideas with, the majority who do 
not share our convictions. And we may well have to wait for the 
synthesis of the one and the other view before art can settle down 
to the kind of traditional development that seems proper to its 
nature. 

Meanwhile prospects improve, and there are encouraging signs 
besides the influence and work of the men I have mentioned so far: 
the work of J. A. Coia, architect, for example: the increasing num- 
ber of students of art who spend their three or four years in the 
liberal and possibly useful detachment of the Art School and who 
are destined, most of them, to teach our children. But the fascin- 
ation for the young of that self-expression which is the one fixed 
characteristic of modern art is strong, and it is questionable how 
much attention the Catholic approach is given by them in their 
teaching. But the most important of these signs is the increasing 
interest of the clergy in the alternative being offered them to the 
stock in trade article to which they have so long been accustomed, 
and with which they have had to be content. The deepening of 
this interest into sympathy would, perhaps, be more likely than 
anything to bring about the conditions necessary for a general 
acceptance of a kind of ‘‘Church Art’’ of greater significance and in- 
tegrity of design and workmanhip. 

At present, when the dislocation and fatigue of total war is still 
oppressive, when everything that an artist needs is scarce or 
rationed (and among these shortages let us include food), when 
many of the artists themselves are just returning home, when trans- 
port is still unpleasant if not difficult and meeting is therefore 
rarer than we would wish it, it is too early to perceive just what 
the results of renewed activity may be. But it will be surprising if, 
in the years ahead, we do not see remarkable developments in the 
art of Catholic Scotland: given peace. Hew Lorimer. 
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Tre 1798-1845. By James Edmund Handley, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D. (Cork University Press. pp. ix, 
337, XV. 10s. 6d.). 

This is a notable contribution to the social history of Great Britain. 
Working from material available in contemporary newspapers, 
government committee reports, street literature, magazines, books, 
General Assembly Reports, and a mass of miscellaneous writing, 
Dr. Handley has succeeded in producing a most readable, and at the 
same time carefully documented study which should attract the 
attention of all who are interested in the history of Scotland, modern 
industrialism, or the Catholic Church. 

The first chapter sets the background with an outline of early 
population movements between Scotland and Ireland. It is an ex- 
cellent summary which carries the story of Irish-Scottish relations 
from prehistoric times to the 18th century, and it would be un- 
generous to dwell now on the two or three small points where we 
might differ from the author. Chapters follow on seasonal migra- 
tion and the movement of Irish migratory labourers who squatted 
in turf huts along the sides of canals or railways which were being 
constructed in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. These chap- 
ters are made lively by an account of the steamship war which 
raged on the Clyde in the ’20’s and ’30’s of last century. The 
coming of the steamship facilitated immigration, so that by the 
middle ’40’s steamers were coping with 6,000-8,000 a week during 
the summer months; and the Irish population in Scotland was well 
over 5 per cent. of the whole. They provided, together with men 
driven from the Highlands by landlords’ exploitation, the bulk of 

‘the manual labourers who were needed for the rapid growth of the 
new heavy industries. They supplied, too, matter first for boister- 
ous wit and later for violent manifestations of category hatred, 
especially when permanent immigration became considerable. In 
his fourth chapter, on permanent immigration, Dr. Handley quotes 
an account from Kilsyth which is typical of what was happening in 
many of the smaller Scottish towns: 


‘“‘ There was not a Roman Catholic in the ‘town when I was 
a boy (born 1825) and only two families of Irish blood. They 
were Protestants, and lived unmolested. Roman Catholic Irish- 
men began gradually to make their appearance. The farmers 
found work for them in the fields, in drainage jobs and otherwise, 
but so bitter was the feeling against them that there was no house 
room for them in the town. ‘ Beans, peas, and a guinea ’ was 
the sentence used to test their nationality, and if so be the 
suspected stranger called it ‘ Binns, piz, and a ginny ’ he had to 
go... When the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway was made and 
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the Roman Catholic Irish invaded the town in hundreds, the 

riative antipathy smouldered deep. For a while it broke out 

only in taunts and sporadic battles at street corners, but at last 
it burst out into a big cruel riot, which lasted for hours. The 

Irish were being pursued through the streets and chased up closes 

into their houses. They jumped from windows, and everywhere 

fled, wounded and bleeding.”’ 

The passage illustrates the mixture of religious, racial and 
economic motives involved in the relations of natives and new- 
comers. But the Irish did not always flee, and sometimes there 
were counter-attacks and pitched battles, between Irish and High- 
land or Lowland navvies, or between Irishmen and town mobs. 
There were even battles between Irish and Irish, when provincial 
rivalries were stirred up by whisky on Saturday or Sunday nights. 
Dr. Handley describes one of these: 

Once on a Sunday evening a fierce fight involving some three 
hundred broke out between them (Monaghan and Donegal men) 
in the Saltmarket of Glasgow. The battle rolled backwards and 
forwards for hours. Irishmen coming home from evening service 
in the Catholic chapel of St. Andrew’s in the neighbourhood 
rushed into their houses to change from their Sunday clothes 
into fighting gear. At the height of the disturbance some of the 
leaders gave vent to their exuberance by executing step-dances 
on the edge of the battlefield before joining the combatants. A 
crowd of 10,000 spectators assembled in the Bridgegate and Salt- 
market. The police arrived but were kept on the outside of the 
throng feebly waving their batons to no purpose. 

Such incidents as this gave scope to journalistic wit, and the 
newspapers of the time made many sallies against the immigrants, 
sometimes calling out articles in their behalf from other Scottish 
writers. In the chapter dealing with the reaction to immigration 
Dr. Handley shows a fine objectivity. In the following chapter, on 
the destitute Irish immigrant, his ability to handle facts and figures 
interestingly is severely tested, but most readers will probably find 
that he succeeds in holding their attention, even when most occupied 
with tables of statistics. 

Chapters on the condition of the immigrant and the native atti- 
fude to them, conclude the book. The first of these two chapters 
has one of the best accounts of the 19th century Glasgow slums that 
can be found. It was into these slums that the bulk of Irish immi- 
grants found their. way, forming large communities of depressed pro- 
Ietariat which rapidly grew to be the greater part of the Church in 
Scotland. Dr. Handley records the tumultuous early days of these 
communities, their gradual settling down, and the development of 
religious, political and educational effort which was part cause, part 
consequence of that settlement. 

In the main, the story of the settlement of the Irish and their 
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peaceful acceptance by the native population, apart from occasional 
outbursts, belongs to later in the 19th century, and will no doubt 
be told in the second volume on which Dr. Handley is now work. 
ing. This is all too short an account of a fascinating book which is 
full of sidelights on such widely separate subjects as the ‘* sack-em 
up men,” David Livingstone, the etymology of navvy, prize-fights, 
Fr. Theobald Mathew, and trade unions. 

The Bibliography has some lacunae which leave it rather one- 
sided with regard to the first chapter. For example, Dom Odo 
Blundell’s Catholic Highlands of Scotland might well be included, 
for the sake of those who cannot consult Prof. Smith’s unpublished 
MS on the history of Scottish Catholics in Penal Times. Dom Odo’s 
second volume has most of the material given by Dr. Handley on 
pp. 14-15. And it is a pity to ignore Dr. Douglas Simpson’s works 
on the Celtic Church. or Professor Childe’s Prehistory of Scotland. 
There are a few misprints still to be corrected: pp. 17, 20, 85, 129, 
183, 247, 253, 279, 328. Lastly, grateful though one must be to 
Cork University Press (and to the Universitv of London Publica- 
tions Fund), for so valuable a book, something ought to be said 
about the way in which the publishers have produced the volume. 
The type is mercifully legible, but its arrangement is poor; and the 
binding is deplorable. The first edition was hideous in design, but 
was helped out by a dust-cover which was simple and dignified. In 
the second edition the cover is somewhat improved, but the dust- 
cover has been replaced by another of more “‘ popular ”’ type, show- 
ing a husky but obviously sweet-natured Irish lad on the point of 
leaving his native hills for the pitheads of Scotland. Surely Cork 


University Press can do better than this. Indeed. in Cork itself an- 


other firm of publishers is already showing the way. 
AntHony Ross, O.P. 


SeLectep Porms or Huca MacDiarmip. Edited by R. Crombie 
Saunders. No. 6 Poetry Scotland Series. (William MacLellan, 
Glasgow. 6s.). 

Poetry Scortanp. Second series. Edited by Maurice Lindsay. 
(Illustrated). (William MacLellan. 5s.). 

The Scottish literary revival, which began roughly twenty years 
ago, has reached during the last six years a new stage which is 
attracting widespread interest not only among the Scottish reading 
public but even in England. When the war began the movement 
was still apparently only Hugh MacDiarmid. He.was neglected to 
an astonishing degree in his own country. Most of his books were 
hard to get. His most loyal followers were small groups of students 
in the Scottish universities. He had no regular publisher, and no 
certain channel for the communication of his poetry and criticism 
to the reading public. All this is changed. MacDiarmid is still 
easily the most considerable figure in Scottish letters to-day, and 
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one of the few outstanding poets in Britain. But he now has some- 
thing of a ‘‘ school,’’ with the rise of several interesting writers from 
the groups of young men who were, before the war, his chief listen- 
ers. Douglas Young, Sorley Maclean, George Campbell Hay, George 
Bruce, William Montgomerie are guarantee that in Scots and in 
Gaelic new life is developing, owing much to MacDiarmid but 
sufficiently independent and enterprising to add to his achievement 
and to assure the continuation of the revival after him. 

Of primary importance is the fact that the movement has at last 
found its publisher. William MacLellan with the Poetry Scotland 
Series, and the occasional magazine Poetry Scotland has met an old 
need. His books are well designed, although the printing could 
be much better; and he and his editors have shown a breadth 
of mind which suggests that this publishing effort is going to survive 
the dangers of clique and heresy hunt which have damaged some 
previous Scottish enterprise of the same kind. They have brought 
together not only the immediate disciples of MacDiarmid but also 
some who, like Ruthven Todd and Edwin Muir, have gone their 
own way with varying degrees of acknowledged or unacknowledged 
indebtedness to him. The two issues of the magazine which have 
appeared to date have been marked by a vigour and freshness rare 
in British poetry periodicals. The contents have been too varied 
for generalisation, but special notice should be made of the critical 
articles by Neil Gunn, MacDiarmid and J. F. Hendry, and of the 
reviews. The latter, and especially three articles on William Soutar 
by different writers, are marked by general objectivity and fairness. 
It is a sign of the strength of the new movement that it can speak 
generously and fairly of lesser forerunners such as Murray, the 
author of ‘‘Hamewith,’’ and Violet Jacob. 

The selection of MacDiarmid’s poems is excellent. It draws 
thiefly on his earlier volumes, those published between 1925-39 and 
the bulk of it is in Scots. It is perhaps a pity that his translations 
fom Scottish Gaelic are omitted, although these can be found in 
the Golden Treasury of Scottish Verse which MacDiarmid edited a 
few years ago. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) And for completeness sake 
some of the polyglot polemic of the last five years would have been 
welcome. Except for what is given in the autobiography Lucky Poet 
it is not easily accessible to most people. Anyone who wants to 
know what MacDiarmid represents, and what has been happening 
in Scottish letters, will find an adequate introduction through the 
numbers of Poetry Scotland, the selection of MacDiarmid’s poems, 
and his long introduction and notes in the Golden Treasury of Scot- 
tish Verse. All these books have glossaries of Scots which would 
not take long to master, but most readers will find, even without 
the glossaries, something of the beauty of MacDiarmid’s poems; 
and in Poetry Scotland there is verse in English, or very easy Scots, 
which deserves to be read. AntHony Ross, O.P. 
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GERMANY 
Das ScuicKsaL DER DeutscHEN. Ein Versuch seiner geschichtlichen 
Erklaerung. By Karl Thieme. (Kobersche Verlagsbuchhand. 
lung Basel). 


This is a strangely fascinating book. It is written with stern 
fervour and with a sovereign command of its complex historical 
subject-matter. Its message is important, and it reaches the reader 
even through the thickets of the archaic and over-latinised style. 
The author says that he chose this unwieldy medium deliberately, 
and he reproaches those readers who, ‘‘ pampered by comfortable 
chatterers,’’ find his book ‘* too heavy.’’ It is true that the com. 
plexity of the subject justifies, to a certain extent, the breath. 
taking density of a language unaccommodating to the point of bland 
defiance. But it is unfortunate that Herr Thieme should impose 
this additional strain on the reader, whose powers of comprehension 
he already taxes to the full by the wealth of detail, woven, with 
almost furious skill, into the extensive pattern of his argument. 

Outwardly, this pattern is almost conventional. He surveys 
Germany’s historical development as far as it seems to him causally 
connected with the picture which she presented to him at the out- 
break of the war (the main part of the book was concluded in 1940). 
He chooses as a starting point the ‘* beginning of the Prussian 
Revolution,’’ i.e., the invasion of Silesia by Frederik II. He shows 
with quotations from Fichte and Clausewitz, how the ‘‘ Frederician 
idea of the power state ’’ gradually captured and perverted the 
minds of the German intelligentsia, and he traces, in a few bold 
strokes, ‘‘ the straight line which leads from them over Treitschke 
and Bismark to Adolf Hitler.’’. Hitler is to him “‘ the new Pied 
Piper of Hamlin, whose bewitching melody led the German political 
children into the dark cave of the total state, while they themselves 
believed that they were wandering into the true German Liberty.” 

But Herr Thieme does not ‘‘ write history,’’ but rather tries to 
explain it. He examines the intellectual and even psychological 
processes which preceded and pre-determined Germariy’s actual 
historical development—in the sense of Berdyaev’s ‘‘ Things happen 
in the mind long before they happen in the sphere of historical 
reality.”’ He is, therefore, not concerned with practical events and 
circumstances, but concentrates his observation on ideas, on minds 
and on men. 

He points out, that the ideas of Fichte and his followers did not 
remain unchallenged, that in each generation men arose who lifted 
strong voices in defence of German’s most natural and sacred tradi- 
tions, and branded their compatriots’ insane ambition for national 
unification as a betrayal of their country’s true vocation and destiny. 
He quotes from Goerres, the editor of the ‘* Rheinischer Merkur ”; 
from Onno Klopp, the Hanoverian, who followed his blind king into 
exile; from C. Frantz, the vigorous and farseeing opponent of Bis- 
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mark; from F. W. Foerster, the lonely and fanatical Prussian anti- 
militarist, whose famous book ‘‘ Europe and the German Question me 
can only be justly appreciated in its strengths and weaknesses, if 
it is put against the background which Herr Thieme’s trenchant 
analysis sets out so clearly. These fearless and unpopular prophets 
deserve all the tribute, which Herr Thieme pays to them. Their 
thoughts are so lucid, so eminently reasonable, their beliefs so pure 
and harmonious within themselves. Their criticisms are free from 
prejudice, and their counsels free from passion, One feels that in 
their writings there is an unadulterated source of political wisdom 
which is truly universal, and yet peculiarly German, and a more 
comprehensive selection of their most important works should be 
published soon—perhaps under the auspices of the Control Com 
mission? 

But will their advice, their message which is still so topical, be 
accepted? Herr Thieme says, that the ‘‘ deafness ’’ of their con- 
temporaries was due to prejudices and “ ressentiment ’’: ‘‘ to those, 
who believed in a fictitious, all-embracing Germanity, these true 
Germans were suspect as ‘ Particularists ’ just because they were 
so deeply rooted in real native soil, in a concrete faith and nation- 
ality; and their supranational Universalism made them appear as 
betrayers of the nascent German nation-state to some nebulous 
‘International.’ ’’ And since he looks upon the last war as on a 
purgatory, from which the Germans will emerge ‘‘ totally regener- 
ated,’’ he has no doubt that they will now be open for the truth 
of this sober message. It is the purpose of his book, to convey, as 
it were, a first instalment of this truth to his compatriots beyond 
the border, to whom he has addressed it. : 

At the same time, however, he appeals to the victors not to miss 
the opportunity, which is offered to them. In a postscript from 
1945, which he calls, significantly enough, ‘* Inferno and Regenera- 
tion,’’ he deals briefly with the projected Zones of Occupation. As 
a native from Saxony (about whose peculiarly unhappy development 
he writes most instructively in one of the five scholarly separate 
essays which are appended to the book), he deplores the fate of 
the German lands which will come under Russian Occupation, and 
“buries all his hopes for them.’’ But he insists all the more on 
the importance of ‘‘ restoring the old German countries west of the 
Elbe and the Saale to their feet,’’ and his grief about the loss of 
the eastern provinces is mitigated by his confidence that the drastic 
amputation may in itself be conducive to this restoration. 

It is in these remarks about the future, that a certain weakness 
of the book reveals itself. Herr Thieme looks upon the last 200 
years of (rerman history as upon a coherent whole, a closed period. 
The fatal development, which started in 1740, has now come to 
an end on VE-Day. The underlying ideological forces have spent 
themselves, and their fallaciousness has been revealed in the final 
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catastrophe. The way is clear for a new beginning, for a returm 
to the ovedience of tne old and tundamentai iaws of Germany's 
historical existence. ‘I'he ‘‘ Prussian Revolution,’’ of which National 
Socialism was the natural (though not inevitable) final consequence, 
has ended in failure—now the oid order, whose undying vitatity has 
been proved by the witness of so many prophets and martyrs, and 
for wnich ‘l'hieme himself gives testimony, can be re-established. 

In this sense, Herr ‘I'hieme regards National Socialism as a purely 
German phenomenon, the final product of the German political 
mind’s fatal abberation. He does not realise—as indeed few of us 
did in 1940—that it is merely one form of a much more general 
perversion, of an all-pervading and infectious disease, against which 
no community is immune. Had he seen this, he would perhaps 
have been a little less confident about the old German order's 
eventual restoration, and consequently more explicit in his pro- 
grammatical passages. As they stand, they will leave his followers 
somewhat dissatisned, while exposing him to cheap attack from 
his adversaries. lf there should be a second edition of this book, 
one would wish to see the Postscript amplified in this direction, 
together with a shortening of some of the sentences (one of these 
rambling constructions, on page 120, spreads itself out over 23 lines 
of fairly small, if beautifully readable, print!). 

One thing might be said in conclusion: books about contemporary 
affairs can neither be fully accurate in their descriptions, nor fully 
convincing in their conclusions, unless they accept as true the 
word of Pope Pius XI: “Totalitarianism is the heresy of the 20th 
Century.”” Herr Thieme, who with his book has set such high 
standards of objectivity, of truthfulness, accuracy, and logic in 
argument to all those, who after him will wish to write about 
the phenomenon of National Socialism, could—in the opinion of 
this reviewer—still improve on them, if he would rewrite some of 
it in the light of this papal utterance. 

Dr. tur. Erich M. VERMEHREN. 
Tue ArTIsTs OF THE WINCHESTER BisLE. By Walter Oakeshott. 
(Faber; 10s. 6d.). 

The Winchester Bible is perhaps the greatest monument remain- 
ing from the 12th ¢ent. Eng.ish art. The fact that it took three 
generations to complete its illuminations gives it a primary value for 
the art changes in taste and style in one of the chief art centres in 
Europe between 1140 and 1225. 

Mr. Oakeshott has published a selection from the illuminations in 
forty-four plates, and has added twenty-two pages as introduction 
to them. The only criticisms that can be made of the present 
volume is that the plates are too few and the preface too short; 
the first was perhaps unavoidable owing the present difficulties in 
production; the second is so much to be regretted precisely because 
of Mr. Oakeshott’s minutely careful scholarship and expertise. 
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The illuminations fall naturally into two periods. The style most 
admired at St. Swithin’s, Winchester, between 1140 and 1165 was 
a new amalgam of elements iong current in the North. There seem 
clear links with the pre-conquest school at Winchester, the standards 
of taste if not ‘‘ English ’’ are at least markedly Anglo-Norman. 
But from 1165 the work seems more international; it seems to 
follow an English dialect in international art forms, but it is no 
longer part of an age old and sophisticated vernacular. For the 
change in art forms happens to coincide with the change in culture 
as Anglo-Norman England develops in the new world of the Angevin 
empire. The Angevin contacts to the South and East bring with 
them fresh influences from 12th century Constantinople, passing 
North-West through the Angevin links wjth the Court at Palermo 
and perhaps through a direct traffic in textiles. And then a gen- 
eration later something of the new Gothic spirit of the Ile de France 
comes down to Winchester, perhaps through Westminster. It could 
be maintained that no book published in the last 15 years has con- 
veyed so perfectly the changes in 12th century English history. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 
RimE, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE. By Robert Farren. (Sheed & Ward; 4 
SELECTED Pozms. By George Every, J. D. C. Pellow and 8S. L. 

Bethell. (Staples Press; 6s.). 

Robert Farren is an Irish Catholic poet. His first two volumes, 
Thronging Feet and Time’s Wall Asunder, showed him to belong to 
the Gaelic tradition df such bards as Aonghus O Dalaigh and Mac- 
Aingil. In his third work, The First Ezile, he re-told the story of 
Saint Colmcille, and, in a sequence of over seventy poems, proved 
himself master of a multitude of different verse-forms. In this re- 
spect, his virtuosity is similar to that of the contemporary Welsh 
poet, Vernon Watkins. Now in his latest collection, Rime, Gentle- 
men, Please, he presents a new facet of himself: that of satirist 
and lampoonist. And here, like Yeats, his ambition has run too 
far ahead of his potentiality: good poets are seldom lampoonists 
and good lampoonists seldom poets, for satire, if it is to be tren- 
chant, is best confined to the short clipped jingle, and not to lines 
as unwieldly as 

I hear, entranced, my neighbour’s scale-descending 

snore like a car-exhaust groan down the street. 
The clumsiness of the image only helps to recall Louis MacNeice’s 
better treatment of a similar theme in Sunday Morning. Yet, 
despite this apparent weakness, there is much compensation to be 
found in Farren’s poems, The Dancer and on the Death of a 4 
tor. There is a particular precision about them which not only 
emphasises their craftsmanship, but also increases their lyrical 
effect upon the reader. He is a man to whom poetry comes ‘“‘like 
a redwing hopping the hedge for haws.’’ Anything attracts him: 
a water-colour morning, a shrub like a flag-box, men climbing the 
Matterhorn, cloud-aluminium or yellow-taloned thunder. He is 
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one of the few poets about whom one feels an increasing curiosity. 
The three poets, George Every, J. D. C. Pellow and S. L, 
Bethell, who share together a volume of their selected work, belong 
to an earlier generation than Farren. Previously their work has 
appeared in such journals as The New English Weekly and Criterion, 
and in the Pelican Anthology of Religious Verse. Their poetry is 
straightforward and mature. They carefully avoid surprising ad- 
jectives, para-rhymes and surrealist imagery; instead they follow 
ehind Eliot—even to the point when their work merely becomes a 
parody. Admittedly, parody properly understood is no gamin im- 
pudence, but when it is executed without wit, and presented as 
serious poetry, the result if it is not pathetic, is nearly always dull. 
The present volume makes no exception. NEVILLE BRaYBROOKE. 


Tue Love Story or THomas Davis: told in the Letters of Annie 
Hutton, edited with an Introduction by Joseph Hone. (Cuala 
Press; Limited Edition; 12s. 6d.). 


Seen through his own verse—The Boatman of Kinsale, for in- 
stance—one would have imagined Thomas Davis, Irish patriot and 
poet, a gallant wooer and a tender husband. Wooer he was; but 
only for one month affianced. Husband he never became; for he 
died of fever a month after his engagement to Annie Hutton, whose 
six ardent and maidenly letters to her betrothed have been pub- 
lished to mark the centenary of his death. A seventh letter to her 
lover’s sister, Charlotte, six months after the tragedy shows the 
girl’s spiritual and intellectual resourcefulness in her bereavement. 
She died eight years later. 

It is exhilarating to find the Cuala Press enshrining this souvenir 
of heroic days in the best that the Eire of Davis’s costly aspirations 
has to give; Caslon type, exquisite homemade paper, and a cover of 
Trish linen and vellum-covered cloth. HELEN Parry EpeEn. 
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